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OBSERVATIONS on the POWER of PAINTING to exprefs 
MIXED PASSIONS. By the Rev. MICHAEL KEARNEY, 
D. D. M. R. I. A. 



± H E difcourfes of the late Prefident of the Royal Academy of Read Not. 
Painting, &c. not only difplay a profound knowledge of profef- H ' ' 79S ' 
fional theory, but alfo contain many general tranfcendental prin- 
ciples of all the finer arts. The ftudent of poetry or eloquence 
may derive from them almoft equal inftru&ion with the painter. 
It is therefore with the greateft hesitation I venture to examine 
the juftnefs of a decifion made by fo philofophical an obferver 
of human nature. 

In the difcourfe delivered December 10, 1772, he cautions the 
young artift againfl aiming at the union of contradi&ory excel- 
lences, which muft neceflarily be mutually exclusive of each 
other. He then cenfures fome perfons who have been fond of 
defcribing the exprejjion of mlxt pajions, which they fancied to 
exift in fome favourite work. Such expreflion he pronounces to 
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be out of the reach of art, and only afcribed to fuch works by 
perfons who, not being of the profcjjion, know not what can or 
cannot be done. 

What Sir Jofhua Reynolds declares to be beyond the reach 
of art it is indeed hardinefs not to admit as impracticable j 
yet as the queftion does not turn on the technical fkill of a 
painter fo much as on the powers of the human countenance, it 
may not be improper to difcufs it. 

If this opinion were admitted in its ftri&eft fenfe, the painter 
mull be pronounced incapable of exhibiting any but the merely 
elemental emotions, as moft of the paffions that affect the 
mind in the complicated tranfa&ions of human life are in a cer- 
tain degree of a mixed nature. This however is unqeftionably 
not the meaning of our author. It appears from the tenour of 
his argument that many affections in which a philofophical ana- 
lyfis difcovers a compofition were confidered by him as fimple, 
and that he confines his obfervation to fuch paffions as are in a 
popular fenfe called mixed. 

I must firft take notice, that the examples of falfe judgment 
drawn by the Prefident from Pliny, relate to fixed, habitual, 
chara&eriftical qualities, not to paffions occafionally exerted. 

Yet without recurring to the powers fuppofed to be inherent 
in the human face by a modern fanciful phyfiognomift, may not 
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the habitual temper, and even the blended ingredients that form 
it, be difcerned often in the afped ? Pliny defcribes the ftatue 
of Paris by Euphranor, which reprefents him as judex dearum, 
amator Helenas, & interfedor Achillis. This inftance from 
fculpture is cenfured by the Prefident ; and yet why may not a 
dignified form and an exprefTed charader of martial gallantry be 
united with the marks of an amorous temperament ? 

The charaderiftical portrait of the Demos Athenienfis, men- 
tioned by Pliny, and faid to be allegorically painted by Parrha- 
fius, is indeed a moral monfter, formed of qualities utterly 
incompatible. Volebat namque varium, iracundum, injuflum, in- 
conflantem ; eundem exorabilem, clementem, mifericordem, excel- 
fum, gloriofum, humilem, ferocem, fugacemque & omnia pari- 
ter oftendere. Such a pidure is beyond the reach of art ; and 
it is as impradicable for painting to delineate fuch an afTemblage 
of contradidions as for the imagination to embody the mutually 
exclufive qualities brought together in Lock's defcription of the 
abftrad idea of a triangle ; or for the foul of Cardan to have 
cemented into one mafs the warring vitious paffions with which, 
in the vifions of his diftempered fancy, he feemed polluted. 

But to come near to the queftion : Can it be doubted that 
every indication of inward emotion which the countenance is 
capable of avluming the pencil of the painter may imitate on 
the canvas ? If the original difplays a fenfible conflid of paffions 
why muft the power of the imitative art be limited to an indif- 
tin& and imperfcEl marking ? 
Vol. VI. M If 
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If then the above maxim be incontrovertible, as I think it is, 
we have only to enquire whether in fad the countenance ever 
expreffes a mixture of emotions ? While the foul is affected by 
any pafTion, if it be affailed by another of a different or dis- 
cordant nature, the former will either give way or contend for 
predominance. In the firft cafe there will be a moment of 
fluctuation, during which the exprefiion will be uncertain j 
that of the former not being totally effaced, nor the other yet 
exclufively afcendant. Thus the lover in Lucretius viewing his 
miftrefs in vullu videt veftigia ri/iis. This transient interval re- 
fembles thofe points of time fo happily feized by Ovid in the 
Metamorphofes before the entire recefs of the firft form or con- 
firmation of the new one. Though the painter's art, con- 
fined to a fingle inftant, could not delineate the rapid train of 
paffions, which dimrrid the face of Satan on the view of Eden, 
and thrice changd with pale ire, envy and dejpair, yet were he 
even to feled the moment, when his grievd look he jixed fad, 
ftill it muft be Satanic fadnefs, tinged with deep malice and re- 
venge. I could almoft conceive, that as the fculptor in the 
ftationofa ftatue can imply its being in adual motion, fo the 
magick of the painter can fuggeft to us how tranfient the emo- 
tion expreffed is intended to be. — If the firft impreffed paflion 
be firm enough to contend for fuperiority with that fuperinduced, 
does not experience prove that the features wear a form very 
different from that which either paflion fingle would produce ? 
Does not the exprefiion participate of the character of each ? Is 
there no difference, but in degree, between the afpect of a man 
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oppreffed by fear, and of one diflurbed by comolexional timi- 
dity, yet fupportcd againil its influence by rational felf-difcipline ? 
The countenance of Coriolanus during the fupplication of his 
mother and wife muft have paffed through a feries of expreffions 
from that of an afTumed cold ftatelinefs, with which he covered 
his feelings, till when overpowered by natural affection his eyes 
did fw eat companion. Through the whole of this conflict at no 
time did his countenance indicate an unmixed emotion, and even 
at the concluding triumph of filid du^», the jgreat interpreter of 
nature hath reprefented Him diftraded almoft to agony .: 



Oh, my mother, mother ! oh ! 
You have won a happy victory to Rome : 
But for your fon— — Believe it, oh, believe it — 
Moft dangeroufly with him you have prevail'd, 
If not moft mortal to. him. But let it come. 



Andromache Soacpvoev ysXcuraa-a (6 Iliad, 484) readily occurs as 
a beautiful illuftration of the power of the countenance to ex- 
prefs blended feelings j it does riot however appear to me to 
come fo near the effence of the queftion as to be competent to 
fupport the decifion of it. A variety of foft images rufhed at 
once on the mind of Andromache; her heart was melted with 
a recollection of the many tender circumftances that form the 
a gg re g ate of domeftic happinefs ; and He&or's perilous ftation 
excited a fear of lofing him who fupported this happinefs ; the 
little incident of infant terror quickened this mafs of tenderpefs ; 
yet thefe emotions, being of a kindred nature, eafily coalefce into 
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one united charity. We have here a combination of concurring, 
not the perplexity of contending paflions. Mingled tears and 
fmiles are often marks of the affe&ionate feeling, though on 
moft occafions they denote contrary paflions. A more applicable 
inftance may be found in the Odyfly, (19 Odyf. 471.) where the 
great poet defcribes, with exquifite force and truth of colouring, 
the effecl; which the fudden recognition of her old mafter pro- 
duced in his nurfe Eurycleia. 

Itjv upa. •xa.pp.u. Ktxi ukyoq s Xs (pps vcc, ru oe 01 oirtre 
Aaxpvo<pw wXySev. (JctXep'ii os ol zaytro <puv*i. 

The celebrated picture by Timomachus, in which Medea is 
reprefented meditating the murder of her children, has often 
with propriety been quoted as exhibiting a fituation in which a 
conflict of paflions muft have arifen : 

Ira fubeft lachrymis ; miferatio nee caret ira. 

And it may be here obferved, that this expreflion of rage, con- 
trouled by fofter feelings, muft be more impreflive and aftedting 
than that of the frenzy which would diftort the afpect of Medea 
in the ad of infanticide ; and which, becaufe incapable of being 
heightened, would leave no room to the productive power of 
imagination, which it is the office of painting rather to excite 
than to faturate. Perhaps above all others the following is the 
moft appofite inftance : Junius Brutus is graphically defcribed by 
Livy as prefiding at the capital punifhment of his fons, whom 
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he had condemned to die; &? qui fpeftator erat amovendus, earn 

ipfum fortuna exaclorem fupplicii dedit quum inter omnc 

tempus pater, vultus id os ejus fpeclaculo ejfet. 

But what appearance in the countenance of Brutus fo ftrongly 
interefted the attention of the beholders ? They furely faw fome- 
thing more than the expreffion of a father's heart wounded by 
the fufFerings of his fons. They traced a fevere internal conflict ; 
they obferved vifibly chara&ered in his face and gefture the vigo- 
rous but ineffe&ual efforts of nature to burft the reftraints with 
which Hern republican juftice had fettered her yearnings : Emi- 
nent e patrio animo inter publica pana minijlerium. 



